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them that the best things we had done (musically speaking) in the district this 
year, dated back to the week they were good enough to give me in St. Louis last 
year. Because I know superintendents like definiteness, I mentioned the band 
violin classes, the Seashore tests, and a revised plan for outside credit in high 
school. I did not offer this by way of argument. That was not necessary, but I 
wished to justify my going. I always add that I should not ask for expenses, if 
1 was not certain the district would be better off eventually, for my going. I 
believe most boards will do the generous thing if the supervisors make them see 
that they feel a genuine need for the inspiration of the conference. 

For Your Town Paper 

Press clippings which may be used in your local paper to stir up general 
interest in music. 

MUSIC IS ESSENTIAL SAYS PRESIDENT WILSON 
He Declares Disparagement of Music as a Luxury and N on-Essential Does 

the Nation Injury 

"The man who disparages music as a luxury and non-essential is doing the 
nation an injury. Music now, more than ever before, is a present national need 
There is no better way to express patriotism than through music." 

According to the New York World, these are the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, uttered during the war, but no less ap- 
plicable in these after-war days. They are quoted at the top of the letterhead of 
Orlando Rouland, an artist of New York City, who with Mrs. Rouland, conceived 
the plan during the war of collecting thousands of musical instruments and for- 
warding them to service men in all parts of the world, and has just turned the 
work over to the Community Service. 

Through an appeal in the World, readers who had instruments tucked away 
in attics or closets got them out and sent them to Mr. Rouland, and he forwarded 
them to the soldier or sailor boys. Then when the boys came back the readers 
of the World read of the comfort the wounded and maimed boys were getting 
out of the jews-harps and harmonicas, and more instruments came into the 
studio and were distributed to the hospitals. 

All this was done with the minimum of expense. When packages were un- 
wrapped, paper and twine were saved to be used again. The Ditson firm repaired 
instruments and boxed them for shipment. The express charges were prepaid 
by the givers, so that the total expense in New York City was under $4.00. 

The work is being continued by the Carry On Club, of New York City, 
where former service men have formed themselves into a band and are now able 
to play for dances at the club, thus doing away with the expense of hiring a band. 
They are also prepared to accept engagements and play at entertainments. More 
instruments are needed that other bands may be formed. The World readers 
are asked to send unused instruments for these men who have become disabled 
and maimed in service. 

All instruments shouid be tagged with donor's name and address and sent 
to John A. Wilbur, national organizer of recreational work, Community Service, 
No. 25 West Forty-third street, New York City, express prepaid. The boys re- 
ceiving the instruments will acknowledge them. 

A thorough musician and teacher will be engaged for the proper distribu- 
tion of these instruments, the better ones going to the men who can be taught 
to be professional musicians. Others will be taught to play in small bands for 
recreational work. 

Since last fall, Mrs. Rouland reports, many instruments have been sent to 
the Newark Technical School, where much interest has been shown among the 
students and excellent results obtained by teachers. Instruments are also being 
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can not lay down a rule, — that pitch may have various effects. By this time 
all are getting pretty familiar with the music and the general feeling will be that 
in this particular case the grief is intensified. 

We return to the Beethoven march and find that he too raises the pitch; 
(measures 9 — 16). And what is the effect? There are no very decided opin- 
ions ; the change of key and the higher pitch have had no very noticeable effect. 

Now before going any farther both marches may be reviewed from the 
beginning, to discover what differences there may be in the emotion produced: 
both marches are stately, but Beethovn's is more so; both are sad, but Chopin's 
is positively gloomy; up to the points where we have paused, Beethoven's 
march has a majesty, a magnificence, which Chopin's lacks, while the latter 
suggests greater lonelinss and suffering. It will probably be suggested at this 
time that Beethoven has in mind the funeral of a prominent character, while 
Chopin mourns the death of a dear friend; that Beethoven's grief is national, 
while Chopin's is personal. Will the remaining portions of the compositions 
bear out this interpretation? 

Proceeding with four measures of the Beethoven, we find possibly a slightly 
increased intensity, and a return to the beginning. And now four measures more 
of the Chopin, beginning with the last beat of the 14th measures; the first two 
measures exceed in magnificence anything found in the Beethoven, and the next 
two are only slightly less glorious; the passage is so splendid as to suggest the 
Military Polonaise. What has such magnificence in the midst of personal 
grief? 

When asking this question the teacher must exercise much wariness; for 
there is in every class at last one awkward adolescent all ready to suggest, per- 
fectly seriously, that these measures typify the joy of those grief-stricken friends 
who are to inherit the property of the deceased. Those of maturer minds will say 
that in bereavement the only source of joy is the thought of a better world 
beyond the grave ; and if there is no pupil who can be relied on to suggest this 
interpretation, then the teacher should do so: if the first idea is allowed to come 
to expression, the effectiveness of the second is greatly lessened. 

Now play the four measures again and notice that the second two do not 
have the confident assurance of the first two; as if Chopin should say, with 
Job, "I know that my Redeemer lives !" and then add, as an after-thought, "At 
least, it is not an impossibility." The next four measures abandon all hope. The 
repetition of these eight measures which now follows is suggestive of the unwill- 
ingness with which one gives up a comforting thought. 

Probably by this time it is sufficiently evident that Beethoven's march speaks 
of national mourning, and Chopin's of personal grief; at whatever point in the 
lesson the music and the discussion have made this plain, it is the proper time 
to refer to the words which introduce the Beethoven march. "Marcia funebre 
sulla morte d'un Eroe ;" A funeral march for the death of a hero. 

The tender and comforting melody which forms the middle part of Chop- 
in's march, and the martial roll of drums and the answer of trumpets found 
in the second part of the Beethoven, serve only further to emphasise the dif- 
ferent points of view. Both marches now return to the beginning and give us 
the first portion again, merely following a common musical design; but it is 
interesting to notice that Beethoven's closes with a calmness which implies that 
the work of a great man does not end with his death ; while the final chord of 
the Chopin march, with its third omitted, is as empty and forlorn as was 
Chopin's hope. It is also interesting to find that Frederick Niecks, the most 
able biographer of Chopin, conforms our conclusion that Chopin had not the 
slightest belief in immortality; but he adds that a few hours before his death 
Chopin siezed on the idea of eternal life with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
died in as perfect rapture of hope and confidence as is expressed in measures 
15 and 16 of his march. 



